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A demonstration project^ called the ^e¥ Toym city. ' 
Cultural Voucher .Program^ vas implemented through support Gxom the 
Fund for the> Improvement of Postsecondary Education of^he/Qepartment 
^)f Bealtfa^ Education, and Helfare* The project vas design^^ to expand 
the kinds of audiences that use cultural institution^ and expand tfae^ 
range of services that these institutions are trilling to offer to the 
public* The voucher demonstration involved 15 community 
organizations, vhich served as ^ucher holders; eight cultural 
institutions, each o-f vhich vas provided vith a community liaison ^ 
staff member; ad visory^board and a three-person administrative staff, 
cultural vouchers subsidize cultural institutions by giving audiences 
funds to purchase services. The ^unds are avarded in the form of 
vouchers, which institutions accept for services reni^ered" and that 
can be redeemed for cash. A description is provided of the program, 
transactions, policy issues,- and future policy issues. Appendices 
provide information on the voucher tracking isystem and transactions 
and costs. (SW) 
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SUMMARY 

Cultural vouchers subsidize cultural institutions^ not through direct 
grants, bti^ by giving audiences fundd to purchase services. The funds are^^ 
awarded, in the form of vouchers - limited authorizations to spend funds. 
Institutions accept these vouchers for services rendered/ahd then return 
then to the issuing agency for cash payment. The benefits of this system' 
over traditional block g^ant arrangements,, include: (1) institutions are 
paid in direct proportion to the serviced they actually provide, (2) in 
theory, public funds are spent in the best way because consumers taiTpick 
and choose among the suppliers which offer. the best values; and (3) aud- ' 
iences tmist make active choices, and this fosters decision^making ability. 

The Sew York City Cultural Voucher Program was designed to, test the 
cultural voucher idea, and.it had two basic, goals; (1) to expand the kinds 
of audiences that use cultural institutions, and (2) to expand the range of 
services that these inst itutions. are willing to offer to the public. The 
voucher demonstration, which operated last year with a budget of $260,144. 
involved: (1) fifteen community organizations, which served as voucher 
holders, (2) eight cultural institutioiis, each of which was provided with 
a community liaison staff member, (3) an Advisory Boards which set policy, 
and (4) a three-person administrative staff* The Year 2 experience of the 
Cultural Voucher Program can be summarized as follows: 
1- The program expanded by adding an eighth cultural institution^ and 
vouchers were awarded to six new community organizations, bringing the 
total potential population served by the voucher program to approximately 
150^000. One community organization was dropped*, (Pp>'5«- 6) 

(ii) 



2. Ab of 1 May 1977» organizatione and inetitutions had engaged in over 
408 traneactione since the inception of th^ program and these traneactiona 
involved eervicee worth a total of $108^375. The average cultural insti-* 
tution earned $14,768.57, and engaged in an^'average o( Sl'traneactionb, , 
which had a mean value of $265.62. The amounts that the various Inetitu* 
tiona earned varied widely, ranging from a high of $28,613 to'a low of 
$5,000. Eaminge were not simply a function of mueeuin size or location; 
the liaisons' effectiveness had much to do with earnings (See pp. 15 * 16). 
The vaat majority of transactions were highly, positively evaluated by 
both the community representatives and the liaisdns (See pp. 17 * 18). 
3- It appears that institutions competed for voucher holders' business, 
J^st as the voucher model assumes. This is evidenced by ^he fact that two 
of the seven^o^ginal cultural institutions replaced their liaisons in 
order to compete more effectively. It is not clear, however, that money 
motivated^ this competition. For some of the museunia (particularly the 
large ones) the rewards were primarily symbolic rather than financial, at 
least during this stage of the voucher system's development. The important ' 
point is that institutions adapted their offerings in response to market 
signals, and this validates a crucial assumption of the voucher model 
(See pp.* 16-17). 

4. Initially, the community organizations bought services which were 
routinely offered to groups (e.g.', admissions to events, standard museum 
cour^^s, film series), but over time the pattern shifted, so that organiza-^ 
tiogj/are now receiving more custom services which are largely educational, 
aimed at developing skills not simply appreciation. For example, e^diibition 
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treiningi Africen dence instroction, poetry instruction, and nnisic 
leeeone ere kinds of progrems nov being offered (See Teble 7)> 
5+ The voubher trecfcing syetem, which was initiated during Yeer 1 of the 
progrem, hee functioned well; and hes been modified in only two loinor ways. 
One. sign- of tKe eyetem'e ef f ectiveneee ie thet with over AGO trensections 
conpleted,^ there hes never been e contract diepute between voucher holders 
end perticipeting Institutions' (See pp> 12 lA). 

6> One community org'enizetion's progrema ceueed the edminietretive eteff 
to recommend thg^ euepension, end this cese illuetretee the nee<^for due 
proceee eefeguards which do not exist et thie point* Disputes between 
inetitutlone end/or orgenizetione cen be heerd by the edminlstretive eteff, 
end the Advieory Boerd ie eveileble to heer eppeala* But disputes between 
the edminietretive steff end individual perticlpents pose a problem* Pro^ 
cedures ere nee3^ for eefeguarding the participent'e righte to due proceee 
(See pp* 2A - 25)* ^^^^'^^ 

8* On et least one Issue (the distribution of cost information), the 
interests of nueeums were placed before the interests of community groups* 
Thie priority reflects the reality that cultursl institujtions must be nur~ 
tured* At this point in the development of the voucher system, msintsining 
the cooperstion o^ the museums is imperstive, especial^ly since the financisl 
clout of voucher dollsrs is relstively small in the Isrger museums (See 
pp* 25 - 26)* • , 

9+ The Cultursl Voucher Program is s component of Museums Collsborative, 
Incorporsted, s nonprofit orgsnizstion founded in 1970 to serve cultural 
ittStitutiottSA Orgsnizstional stresses between ^he Voucher Prdgrsm snd the 
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parent organization have risen sharply^ Bt len^t in part as a result of 
the voucher program's rapid expansion and apparent succeBs* The voucher 
program^ which at one tiioe was a Bmall part of the MC, Inc* progrBm> now 
accounts fqr 60 percent of the Collaborative's total budget; and organiza* 
tional arrangements may have to be modified in order to reflect this new 
reality* (See pp* 26-29). 

lOt The program is trying to move from a short*term demonstration project 
^to a pepnanent institution, and to do thiB will require a number of changes. 
Money is the chief engine of change* Institutionalization of the cultural 
voucher program will require two changeB, at the very least; (l) the pool 
of money flowing between voucher holders and inBtitutidns must be e xapnd ed 
to provide real financial incentives to the institutions, and (2) the admin- 
iBtrative intensity of the program ~ the proportion of the total budget 
which goes to administration — must be reduced (See ppt^^-^^^)* 
IK Administrative costs currently amount to $71,800 per annum, or dbout 
26 percent of the total program budget* For every dollar that goes into 
the voucher pool, transportation, or the liaisons' stipends, 41 cents is 
spent in administrative overhead* This is understandable, given the exper- 
imental nature of the demonstration project. Neither the museums nor the 
community groups knew how to behave in a voucher system, and this meant 

that the system had to be built on a day-to-day, decision-by-decision basis- 

r 

This is understandably costly* The system is working now, and administra* 
tive intensity ca«i be reduced markedly, although there is some critical 
^ mass below which the administrative component cannot fall* One alternative 
is to expand the current program^ while keeping absolute administrative 
costs constant (See pp - 31-32). 

(v) 
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12* *1) is counting" is one way of expanding the niimhcr of dollars in Che 
voucher pool, without increasing the staff ''^ fundraising burdens « ^ Uoder 
this scheme, voucher holders would have to put up some of their ^own ^jEunds 
in order to pay for the services they receive* This could be done^y 
selling vouchers at different discount t:ates« For example, a rich organ- 
ization might have to pay $1,000 for $1,000 worth of services, while a 
poorer organization might get a $1,000 voucher for $500* Of course, some 
orgaoiZation& will continue to require 100 percent subsidies^ Maintaining 
an average discount rate, of 50 percent would double the size of the voucher 
pool, without . increasing the voucher program's financial obligations (See 
pp. 32-35). 
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Year 2 Evaluatlbri Report 
New York CltyXultural Voucher Program 

y * ^ ^ 

I* IHTRODUCTION 

' A voucher system is a. device for subsidizing the wants and needs of 
Individuals, but It works quite differently than direct delivery systems 
that give institutions funds so that they will be available to provide 
services. Under a vouicher scheme, the funds are awarded to Individuals 
or groups of co'^ttsumerst so that they can purchase the goods and services 

they want at authorized institutions. The -funds sre awarded in the form 

' t * 

of vouchers ~ limited authorizations to spend public fundSj«*rand insti* 
tutions accept these in payment for the services they provide to consumers; 
the issuing agency redeems the vouchers for cash. 

This method of delivering goods and services to individuals is thought 
to have certain benefits over traditional block graatr systems. First, 
institutions are subsidized only tothe extent thati they actually provide 
services, and hence, the voucher system provi4^s a built in accountability 
function* Second, vouchers guarantee that public funds are spent in thie 
best possible way, because voucher holders can pick and choose their sup- 
pliers among competj,ng suppliers* This means thkt suppliers who offer the 

best values ge^ the business, in theory. Third, vouchers have certain 

if 

psychological benefits because individuals mu&t make choices- ^ The voucher 
holders are not passive recipients of goods and services; they must shop 
actively, must make decisions atid live with the consequences of their 
decisions. This should foster information-seeking and inore careful 
decisionmaking, as well as a greater sense of control over the environment. 
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The voucher idea is very flexible, and it can support a wide variety 
of specific prograns* Foodstamps, medicare-medicaid, and the-G*!* Bill 
are examples (some good and aome bad) of^ national voucher systeihs* Educar 
tion vouchers have been tried in one limited experiment in Northern Cali- 
fomia:, and housing and transportation vouchers are now undergoing field 
teats at several sitea* In the arts, the^ admiaaion voucher ayste^ operated 
in New York City by Theatre Development Fund (TDF) has served aa 'a model 
tpx the development of similar ticket vo^ucher aysteips in Buffalo, Boaton> 
Miimeapalia, and Sati Francisco* Literature vouchers » subsidies which 
permit people to bij^y books at diacount prices ™ are also under devej.|^pment^ 
in the United States. ^ ' I j 

This report^ describes the activities of tha^llw York City Cultural 
Voucher Program- .during the period March 1976 through April,^ 1977. The^ 
objectives of this voucher program are twoftJld; (1) to expand the kinds 
of audien ces which ,use cultural institutloTis, and '(2) to expand the range 
of services that cultural institutions ar^ willing to offer. The Program 
began in 1975. The next se<ition des^r^bes the current operations' of 'the ' * 
Cultural Voucher Program, and identlj^i^^^he major ch^^es which occurred"^ 



in Year 2. - 



^ For additional information about vouchers, see G. Bridge. "Voucher 
Systems; .Increasing Citizen Choice." In E. Savas (Ed.), Alternatives 
for Delivering Public Services . New York; Praeger-Westview, 1977. . ^ 

** Nelson Richardson. "Literary Vouchers: Can They Work?" Coda, 1977, 
Vol. 4, No. 3 (February /March) , pp. 3-6. * 



, ' II. DESCRIPTIOM 

^ prl^sently constituted, the New York City Cultural Voucher Program 
involves f^ut entities: (1) a voucher admlflistrative^&ta'ff which consists 

of " threes full-time employee's of Museums Collaborative^ Incorporated (mc, 

.If' '■ ' 

> , ^ "/ . ' . - 

^Inc«), (2) eight cultural itistitt^ioua, each of which is represented >by 

liaison person; (3) fifteen community organisations which together reach 

an estimated 150,.000 people, (4) an Advisory Boar^ which sets policy for /. 

the Program, and (5) an external evaluation team'^ Major funding for the 

Program comes from the Fund for the Improvement of Podtsecondary Education 

(FIPSE), an agency of the U«S« Department- of Health, ^^ducation and Welfare^ 

Additional funding is ptovided by contributions from foundations^^ corpora-^ 

tions, and private donprs^ 

The cultural voucher system works as follo\fs: Each community organ!- - 

zatiPn receives a voucher, the value of which £s determitied by the Advisory 

Board upbn'^he recommendation of the voucher staff* QrganizationS use 

voucher funds t^ purchase ^services ft^om cultural institutions,., and the 

f 

cultural institutions are paid for their services when they return the 
approved forms to MC, Inc* The community groups may sp^nd their vouchers 
in any authorized cultural institution; and they have wide latitude in what 
xhey may buy with their voucher funds« Figure 1 summarizes the theoretical 
.se<tuence of capse and effect relationships which is supposed to characterize 
the voucher system^ One objective of this evaluation is to determine how 
well the Cultural Voucher Program lived up to this models 

The Yeat 2 operations of the Cultural Voucher Program will be discussed 
under six subsection headings: (1) cultural institutions, (2) community 
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organizationB, (?) voucher staff, (4) finances, (5) program Qval^uatlon, (g)^ 
and ayatem record-keep tng. Before we begin, certain aaauinp&lono and conven- 
tlona must be clarified. First, this is an evaluation of the voucher Bvstein . 
not individual conmuinity organizations or^ cultural institutions^ We are 
interested in general principles, not .specific experiences^ so individual 
participants will be singled out only when their escperience illustrates some 
important principle of a^ cultural voucher system. * ' 

Second, the. cultural institutions in this project include botanical and 
zoological gardens, as well as small community museums and lar^e regional 
nntdeunis. Occasionally, the term ''museums" will be used ina'tead of tfie term 
"cultural institution," but this is simply for convenience and variation. 
In no case are we comparing' or contrasting mAj^seums with non~museums (i>e., 
botanical and zoological gardens) . 

Finally, the use of the term '*Year 2** poses some problems, because the 
project funding period (July - June), the evaluation contract period (April - 
March) and the five transaction periods are not comparable. Vouchers were 
awarded for five transaction periods; September through December, 1975, ^ 
January through April, -1976, May through August, 1976, September through 
December, 1976, andjJanuary through April, 1977. Our analysis of the trans* 
actions and earnings corresponds to these five transaction periods, and 
includes ^11 data which were submitted as of midpJLgJht on 29 April 1977. 
When referring to the project's finances. Year 1 is defined as July 1, 1975 
through ^une 30, 1976, and Year 2 is defined as July 1, 1976 through June 30, 
1977.* 



*Hbte that these are different definitions' than the Collaborative uses in 
specifying its Program years. 



A* Cultural Institutions 

Ad of September, 1976, the cultural voucher system Included eight 
cultural institutions which are located in the' five boroughs of New York 
City« Table 1 describes the participating cultural institutions. One 
institution, the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, Joined the voucher system 
during Year 2; all the others Joined at the outset of the project; While 
no museums have dropped out since the inception of the projcfct, ^ one was 
temporarily ^u^pended during a period of reorganization, and' a second is 
currently on suspension/ El Museo del Barrio attracted a good deal of 
initial interest from community organizations, but then was unable to 
deliver services, and the^Advisory Board suspended t^eir liaison's stipend 
temporarily* They reorganized their voucher staf^^nd rejoined the system 
with excellent results* The New Muse, a community museum in Brooklyn, was 
suspended in March, 1977, because they failed to use the liai&on stipend 
correctly. / , 

Each institution received funds to pay for a liaison s taff . Person, 
although the amount of these payments varied from institution to instiLu^ 
tion« 7our received stipends of $12,100. to hire full-time liaisons, two 
received $7,260. for part-time liaisons, and the Museum of Cojttemporacy 
Crafts, the most recent arrival, received $6,600. for a part-time liaisdn^ 
(See Table 1). 

Two things are noteworthy about the cultural institutions' operations 

* ■' , 

during Year 2 of the Program. First, institutions were sensitive to market 

^Stipends are paid on a I June 1976 to 30 May 1977 basis. The $6,600 
received by the Museum of Contemporary Crafts is equal to the amount ,U 
paid other part-time liaisons during Year I. ^ 




forces^' That is* they changed their strategies and offerings in response 
to market feedback* and this validated one of the major assumptions of the 
voucher models. The best evidence of this is that two of the original seven 
cultural ins titutuions replaced their liaison personnel for the expressed 
purpose'of improving their performance in the voucher syst^m^ (Farenthet- 
ically^ both institutions did earn considerably more after ^ey changed 
liaisons 4 ) 

Second, the cultural institutions provided services which Vh^y do not 

routinely offer to the general public^ The evidence for this wiU.1 be pre- 

/ 

sented later in Section III-B, but the important point Jiere i6 tAdt/the 
cultural institutions operated essentially as predicted by |;he vjouchery 

; ^ ^ ' ■ / 

models They provided new and innovative services, and they competed/with 
eacl^ other for voucher business^ It is not clear, however, that/che insti- 
tutions were after money alone, because most services yere fujmished at 
cost» even though the market would bear somewhat higher pr;2ces4 By and 
large, the Important outcomes tended ta be symbolic r^^ner than financial* 
VoT eicample , the American Museum of Hatural'^Histoi^'s Year 1 earnings 
represeirt approximately .05 percent of |^at institution's total budget and 
about three percent of the Education. Departr^^t's budgets 

B# Community Organizations 

At present^ fifteen community /^ganizations hold vouchers* During the 

/ <^ 

second year of the Program, six^ew organizations were awarded vouchers, and 

one organization, Mobilizatij^ for ICouth (MFT), was suspended indefinitely. 

// 

HFT failed to use its vou^er funds between the first and third transaction 



periods, and hence th^^^Advisory Board replaced this organization and returned 



its awayd to the voucher pool* The addition of the aix new groupa, leaa 
the loak of the<Mobilization for Youth, means t^hat the voucher aystem'a 
pptentul audience haa riaen from approximately 75,000 in Year 1 to approx<- 
imatelyf 150,000 ife Year 2V 

Table 2y.deacribea the cbaracteriatica of tb^ fifteen participating 
coimunity^rganlzationat It la clearj||^oin theae data that the new orgahi<- 
zationa, ylilce the original organizationa, repreaent people who, for varioua 
reaaona, are unlikely .to use^'the City'a cultural inatitutiona* Reaching 
theae *^ontraditional audiencea** ia a pritne objective of the current voucher 
denonatration, and thia neana that the voucher demcmstration takea on the 
aura of a aocial welfare prograiQ* Admittedly, all of the organizations 
aerve at least some low**income, economically diaadvantaged populations, and 
their cultural purchases muat be subsidized almoat totally* However, the 
current, configuration of the Program should nbt blind ua to the fact that 
vouchera c^n be used to deliver cultural aervicea to a wide variety of 
people* Vouchers in general and cultural vouchera in particular are not 
restricted to sociaT welfare uses* 

It ia important to distinguish between two thruats in the present 
voucher demonat ration* These can be described aa; (1) providing cultural 
aervices to nontraditional, underaerved audiencea, and (2) testing the 
aasumptiona of the voucher model* In one senae theae objections are inex'^ 
tricably related in the preaent voucher ayatem, and it can be argued that 
if vouchers can work with nontraditional audiences, they can work anywhere. 
The important iasue here is that the voucher syatem can meet many different 
public policy objectives* not almply social i^lfare objectives; and the 



potentially conflicting objectives of 'the Program will become more salient 
as the Program atteiiq>ts to move from a short-term demonstration to a stable, 
permanent institution^ - 

\- ■ • ' ■ ' 

C* Vouch€ir Administrative Staff 

. The administrative staff hpw consists of Ms« Susan Bertram^ director; 
Hs« Holly Sidford^ assistant director^ and Mr « Haff ir Hohamed^ program I 
associate^ Ms. Sidford Joined the staff as program a^sociate^ in' February 
1976; she replaced Hs«. Cheryl HcClenney as assistant director in' Septonber 
1976^ when Ms* HcClenne^ resigned to become Assistant Commissioner for the 
Department of Cultura^^f fairs for New Tork City« Hr« Haffiz Hohamed assumed 
Sidford's former position aa,„$fc^gram associate^ Technically, the Voucher 
Program staff reports to the director of Museums Collaborative, Incorporated, 
Ms.. PrlBcllla Dunhlll.* ■ - 

The allocation of responsibilities did not change significantly as a. 
result of the personnel changes which occurred during 1fear 2. Fund raisings 
public appearances and media contacts, and the m&Jor policy de cicio ns 
remained the primary responsibilities of the project director. Day-to-day 
operations fell primarily to the assistant director and program assbciate, 
although Ms« Sidford shifted between roles* This provided some flexibility 
and continuity in the management of the Voucher Program^ but it also presents 
a nascent problem^ Because she can operate easily in roles at different 
points in the organizational hierarchy^ Ms« Sidford will undoubtedly need 

*Ms. Dunhill resigned the directorship after the close of the evaluation 
contract period and was replaced by Ms. Bertram. Ms* Sidford was promoted 
to the voucher project directorship at the $ame time. The matter is dis- 
cussed in Section IV-E. 
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more public recognition for her ^road responBibilitieB, and this may create 
problems if the project does not provide increasingly greater vlaibility and 
mobility for her. One solution ±b to give her a larger role in an expanded 
voucher syatem, but this assumes. that Bn expanded system is imminent. 

D. Finances ^ 

■ ■' , ' ■ . • y 

During Year ^\ the bu^jc of the Cultural Voucher Program' b operating 
funds came from tbe Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondarj^ Education 
(FIPSE), an ageWcy of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
But the program also benefited from funds supplied by. the New York State 
Council on the Arts, the National Endowment for the Arts, the Edward John 
Noble, Surdna, and Robert Sterling Clark Foundations, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the Avon Products Foundation and other donors. 

It is estimated that about^ne-third of the adminis^ative staff's 
time was devoted to fundraising activities, and the tangible results of 
this effort are summarized in Table 3» which shows the sources of all Tear 
2 funds. Note that this table does not include services i'^n kind which were 
provided by the New York City Department of Cultural Affairs. These services* 

included office space, office equipment, a bus. Some photocopying services, 

if 

and Bome telephone services.' The estimated market value of tbese services 
was approximately $11,000, althoiigh this figure did not ijppear in any 
Museums Collaborative budget. 



• '-^ Table 3 

Sources of Funds in Year 2 

r 

Fund for the linprovement of Postsecondery Educetion 
(Healthy Educetion end Welfere) ; 

New 7otk Stete Council on the Arts 

Nationel Endowment for ^he Arts ^ 

Edward John Noble Foundation 

Surdna Foundation 

Robert Sterling CiaEk Foundation 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund 

Avon Products Foundation 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Mobil Foundation ^ 




$265,892* 



On the ou^tlay side of the ledger, the Cultural Voucher Program's budget 
in Tear 2 was divided as follovs: 

PROGRAM SERVICE COSTS * $176,020. 

Toucher for community organizations $90,000* 

Transportation for Toucher holders 1A,000* 

Stipends for liaisons 69,520. 

Other services to pertlclpents 2,500* 

' ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS .71,800* 

EVALUATION j 20 ,000 . 

DISSEMIHATION ' - , 12,32A. 



$280,1AA. * 



* The difference between Income and outlays ($14,252) 
" ' was made up by savings from Year 1. 
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The relative costs oi administration can be Calculated at Jrea^t 
three ways« ^ Firat, the budget can be divided into two components » services 
vs« everything else« If we label all non-^serv^ce costs as ^adminiatr^tive 
costa/' ^e ratio of service dollars to administrative dollars iwould be 
$1?6,020«:$104,124« , o^, in round numbers, $ll^O0f$«59« But obviously many 
of the non^service costs resulted from the experimental nature of tbe 
vouched demonstration, and the figure of $1*00: $*59* givea a poor eatimate 
of what it costa to run a basic voucher aystem* Evaluation and diasemina* 
tion costs clearly fall into the category of extraordinary coats« If theSe 
cost6 are removed from the administrative category, the ratio of ^service 
dollars to administrative dollars Is $176, 020« ^$71,800* , or $l*00:$«4l* 
And finally, we remove fundraising expensesr from the $71,800« in order 
to estimate what it wottl^ cost to ruif^a voucher system that had reliable*, 
relatively permanent funding* Under these conditions, the ratio of service 
dollars to administrative dollars would be $176,020: $49, 533« ,^ or in othet 
wotds, $1.00:$t28t That is, for every dollar in services, the project must 
spend 28 cents in administrative overhead. 

t 

The ratio of service dollars to administrative dolla^' is an important 
point of debate, and the matter is discussed in detail in Section V-A, 
Administrative Intensity* 



r 



B* Eygjuatlon 

The Year 2 evaluation differed from the previous year's evaluation in 
three ways: First* the evaluation team was changed* Professors Charles 



*This is based on the reasonable assumption that fundraising conaumes about 
one-third of the staff's time* 
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Kadushin and Noel Tichy, who directed the Vear 1 evaluation, resigned* 
Cary Bri^ge^ who had served as a consultant to the Kadushin*Tichy team, was 
selected to 'dlrect^'Tlfe Year 2 evaluation. Second, the 'thrust of the eval* 
uation changed, so that in Year 2 much more tinte was devoted to policy 
planning and program management, and less energy was devoted to academib 
research questions* Thirds the cost the evaluation was reduced by 
almost 20 percent in Year 2, although the amount of reporting required^ 
was substantially g^reater than in Year I* ^ 

P. ReCord-KeePinR 

The voucher tracking system which waa developed by 6. Bridge during 
the first year of the project has proven adequate^ and only two changes 
were made' during Year 2. The sy&tem involves four formst Appendix A 
presents the forms and explains how they are used. Bi^iefly stated, the 
procedure is as follows: Once a cultural institution and community organ** 
' ization have reached an agreement, a SERVICE REQUEST form is signed and 
sent to MC, *Inc. This serves as a contrsct, and It specifies the services 
to be delivered, the dates of delivery, and the i^axinmi^co&ts • After the 
ssrvices are provided, a SERVICE REPORT form Is'filed, ^nd when signed by 
the community organization representative, this serves as an authorization 
to tranafer funds from the organization's voucher account to the cul- 
tural ins titutton. At ths same time, the coimnunlty representative com* 
pj&tes a confidential EVALUATION poRM which rates the quality of services 
provided by the institution* The cultural institution liaison also com- 
pletes a confidential EVALUATION FORM which indicates the liaison's view 
of the transaction. 




Last year, the SERVICE REQUEST £6rin was niodified slightly in order 
to permit' better coding of activities^ The coding categories, which were 
developed on the basis of Year 1 experience, are as follows: 
Code Activity ^ 

01 ' Adittlssion to regular museum programs (including planetariunt 9hows, 

" - -afoolbgical gardens, special tours of architectural Xandmark^, 200^ 
logical exhibits, and behind the scenes'* of various museum 
.departments* ^ . 

02 ' .^Weekly lessons in acting, drums, piano, gardenings painting and 

drawing, etc«, usually involving hands*on experience and transfer 
of concrete skills^ 

03 Museum lectures or courses in urban ecology, appreciating modem 
art, African art, African dance, African music, textiles^ 

04 Direct services including exhibit design and installation, prepar** 
ation of exhibit catalog; in^'^seum training in the installation 

of e^ibits; printing of flyers for community group e^diibit; taping 
and preparation of videotape cassettes^ 

05 Staff seminars and workshops (e.g«, fundraising techniques)^ 
The second change in the tracking process was not an addition, but a 

deletion. The SERVICE REPORT form contained an item which asked about the 
racial and sex distribution of the people served in each transaction^ These 
data were needed, it was believed, in order to demonstrate that the cultural 
voucher program was indeed serving audiences which are unlike those that 
usually patronize the participating cultural institutions^ Some liaisons 
resented the question and therefore refused to provide the requested data« 
The evaluation team's explanation of the need for these data increased 
responses somewhat, but a significant number of the SERVICE REPORT forms 
continued to omit this information^ The continued resistance to requests 
for these data reflects the failure of the evaluation staff to adequately 
Justify the need for the data« 




Overall^ the tracking syBtem hns worked well, and ther^ la every 
reaaon to believe that the basic Gystem cad be generalizedv to -a much larger 
voucher program. Currently, MC» Inc. operates the tracking Bystem manually, 
and forma are forwarded to the evaluation team for computer proceaalng* 
The computerized management Bystem coulil be used for day-to-day operations 
with only a minimum of stajff training and a small additional cost. How* 
eyfri this will be CQj^t^Teff ecdive only ^in an. expanded voucher system. The 
next section, which describes the transactions that, occurred during Year 2\ 
makep use of the computerized data base.^ * ' 



*The computer programs and file structure are derailed in Appendix B. 



III. TRANSACTIONS 

Since ItB lnceptioTt» tt^e Culturel Voucher Progren hes provided .conmunity 
organlzetlons with vouchers worth more then $106» 375« » ^^nd^elght Institutions 
heve been euthorlzedr to eccept these vouchers ad' payment for services ren-. 
davaA* Bow did the coimiunlty orgenlzetlonB spend their money? Whet services 
did tbey buy with their vouchers^ end did their buying preferenceis - t|ielr 
"taates" - chenge es they gelned experience In the culturel Vorld? Which 
InstltutlqnsT ettrected the most voucher dollers? The least? ' Whet accounts 
for this distribution^ These ere the questions we will eddress in this 
section^ The Informetion^ Is presented in three subsections which conbemt 
, (1) the dollar flow from community organizations to "ciUtural Institutions/ . 
(2) ^the kinds of services that organisations purchased^ and (3) the organi- 
zations' and Institutions' evaluations of these transactions^ \ 

A* Dollar Flow * 

^ the distribution of funds among the fifteen community organizations 
Is shovn In Table A* The bases for these allocations are described ^Ih 
Subsection iy*B and will not^be discussed here* The q^estlon Is, where . 
did the voucher funds go? Table 5 preseats the relevant data« One insti- 
tution attracted $28^613., while another earned only $5,A28., a range of 
$23,165« In other words, the least utilized Institution, the Hew York 
Zoological Society, earned only 23 percent as much as the most utilized 
Institution, the Brooklyn Museum^ The average (mean) amount earned by 
the Institutions was $1A,768«57« , . 

' • 

*The data for the Museum of Conteo^orary Crafts are omitted In all compari- 
sons of earnings, because this institution did not Join the voucher system 
until the fourth transaction period* To Include thesei data would seriously 
distort coiiq>ari8ons« 
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Table U 



Voucher Dollars Used by Community Organizations 



C; Cofflm Org; ^ 
V AJCH 
EHm-Cor \ 
C GLiE 

Hts & HIU 

Han^iood 
i VIaMl t Tfth 
^ NDrthslde 
TIP 

PtoJ 4letn 
^Llta 

Bethany 
Crovra Hts 
JASA 

C; ■ • 



I^rlod: 1 



3, 



; U 



* 800( 7) 

$x,70o( 7) 

*1,750( U) 
*1,290( U) 
*1,817( 3) 
|!l,560(13) 
*l*78b( 3) 
$1,385( 1) 
$X,78li(U) 

* 796,('3) 



* 759(>) 
$2,78'i(lU) 
*3,Uo6(lU) 

*1,071( 6) 
$2,U01( U) 

* . 95i*( 5) 

$U,i«)6(l6) 
$2,290( 3) 



* 1,591( 2) * 

* 3,016(17) * 
i lMh{ 7) * 

* 3;538(10) * 
$ 2,0U8(12).* 
$ 1,777( 5) * 

* 386(10) 

* 1,287(13) *' 

* 2,U12(13) .* 

* 



139( 1) 
3,3U7( 9) 
2,952( 5) 
2,380(16) 
3,350( 2) 
3,152(13) 
l,0ti6( 1) 

U, 1*29(17) 
1,898( 5) 
2,0OO( 1) 
1,361(16) 



* 2,,575( 3) 

* 3,039( '3i 
$ 1,U02(12) 

* 333( 3) 
$^3,122(12) 



$XU,662(56)$22, 525(92) 



* 1,U85( U) 
- * 1,050( 1) 
550( 1) 

*19,96>*(98) *29,138(92) 



* l,»t30( 8) 
$ 2,286( 3) 
^'2,000( 2) 

* 568(» 

* 2,3U8( 8) 
$ 905( 1) 

* 1,306( If) 
$21,313(63) 



Total *■ , . 

* 3,289( lU) 
$ i3,l»20( 50). 

* 12,58l( 33) 
$ 8,637( h7) 

* ll,U39( 22) 

* lU,-338( 76): 
.* 5,557()l*i) 

* M,77i( u); 

$ 13,336( 65) 
I 9,682( 27); 

$ u,ooo(' 3) 

* 1,929( 20) 

* 2,3U8( 8) 
*■ 2i390( 5) 

* 1,050( 1) 
$ r,856 ( 5) 
$107,622 (UOI) 



ERJC 



-co 



BKtYH 



EL M1SB0 



200 <tMEEt<S HOT COWT CRAFf 







¥ 2575(5) 




0 ^ ' 


30 (1) 


0 

r 




139(1) 


0 




0 


1 328v(l*-) 




I 3773(12) 


■ I 3713(11) 


1 


i9oe{2) 


* 573(5) 


9243a(U) 


1 


953(7) 


1 53(2) 




0 


n3»'>22(50) 




1 209512) 


9 3tXio(>iJ 








95270 |2S J 


A 

9 


73*1(2) 


I 550(2) 




0 


$12*580(33/ 


ni9 tk HILL 


♦ 350(2) 




1 


3a"i(3) 


$ 1527(6) 


0 

* 


% 


165(5) 


$ 20>i6(19) 


1 


i5o(ii) 


1 8»7r.7('t5) 


hakac 


' I 228(2) 


I 65l»2(9) 




0 


1 7W(li) 


, 0 


i 


507(3) 


1 1131 (3) 


1 


26U(2) 


ni,''/fi(23) 




I S10l|(21) ' 


1 1361(7) 


1 


200(1) 


I 2097(9) 


*2997(13) 


% 


UU2{6) 




1 


763(«t) 


*l'',''55(7ft) 




' 0 


1 2791(2) 




d 


1 103(Ii) 


*2693(9) 


'% 


0 


% 0 




0 


1 5»5e6(15) 


WBtL F ini 


1 lii6(ii) 


I 80(2) 




0 


0 


$1385(1) 


% 


U5(2) 


1 It5{2) 




0 


1 1,771(U) 


NOtmoiDE; 


I 2537(l'i) 


1 ^5(1) 


1 20|&(10) , 


*2057(5) 


1 778(3) 


% 


1503(6) 


.% 3««63(17) 


1 1255(8) 


*13»733<^'>) 


TIP 


, 1 5195(3) 


I 219(2) 




0 


0 


$1550(5) 


% 


6U1(U) 


1 1521(11) 


1 


556(2) 


1 9*6^^(27) 


mOJ BETH 


$ iiooo(3) 


0 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 




0 


1 "100(3) 


CAsm 


I 283(6) 


1 23(1) 


1 




I 235(3) 


0 


% 


151(U) 


0 


1 


330(1) / 


$ l,938f20) 




0 


1 95(1) 




0 


I 1*95(1) 


. 0 




0 , 


1 «»62(3) 


1 1296(3) 


1 2»3'ie(8) 




1 1603(2) 


I 70B(2) 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


1 


J3(l) 


1 2,^(5) 


cecm tns. 


I 1050(1) 


0 




0 


0 


* 0 




0 


0 




0 


1 1,050(1) 




I 750(2) 


1 320(1) 




0 


I W7<1) 


0 " 




0 


0 


1 


319(1) 


.1 1,856(5) 



TOTAL 



*a7,66l(81) ^8p6l3(58) t5p^3^(21) ♦6,373(«iQ) $17*111(6^) |5»tee{*»2) ♦10,760(76) $t»p995(26) $108p375i«;0^) 
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Table 5 - Dollar flow Between Community 

Organizations and Cultural Instltuttohs 
Through 1 Kay 1977, 
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The average (mean) tranaaction waa worth $262. 66» but thia msBkB a 
vide range of coBtB. The smalleBt transaction cost only $5.00 (the fee for 
a aeminar) , and the moat expenBive tranBaction waa worth $2,000.00. The 
data in Table 6 shw that the inatitutionB varied widely in the number of 
transactione they entered into and the liiean value of these tranaactionB. 

As one would expect in a dynamic iaarket» the amount the inBtitutiona 
earned varied from period to period. In other worda» aome inatitutionB 
came on atrong at the beginning and atayed that way, while others atarted 
slowly and Improved aa they gained experience. , The American Huaeum of 
Natural History Is an« example of the former case^ and the Muaeum of Modern 
Art illuatratea the latter situation. Figure 2 ahowa the alhiount that each 
institution earned in each transaction .period^ but the data are presented 
as cumulative frequency curves. The sharper the alope of the curve» the 
more the institution earned during that period; a flat curve indicates no 
earnings during the period* 

Services Rendered 

Over 400 tranaactions occurred between 'institutions and organizati^^ 
between 1 Septembe^ 1975 and 29 April 1977. Appendix C summarizes the 
services that the various comsninlty organizations purchased with their 
vouchers. These aervicea can be grouped conveniently iccto f ive^jutegoriea: 
admission to regular museum programs and special tours, weekly lessons^ 
museum courses, direct services, and ataff training.* 



^he difference between museum courses and weekly lessons is thist courses 
expose people to things, while lessons teach tliem how to do these things. 
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Table 6 • Cultural Institutions* Earnings 
Through 1 May 1977, 



Cult. Inst* 


No. of 

Transactions, 


Total Val;;o 




SD 


>>■ 
■ ■■^ 


81 . . 


327-6661. 




"(■ 




58 


S28»613. 


0^95.33 


36tt7;'. 

■ r 


El Museo 


' 21 




$25?. 76 


529^. 




uo 


$ S»373 


.'^»20'?.33 


$278, 


New I-tuge 




$17,111. ; 


?^»267.36 


$213. 


Bronx Zoo 


t^2 


;5 5>^28. 


$129. 2U 


$156. 


Queens 3ot 


76 


$10,760. 




a'151. 


Cont. Crafts 


26 


5 ^>,595. 


.-5192.12 


$183. 



4 



The standard deviation ts a statistic which Indicates the degree of dispersion 
of values around the arlthemetlc pean. The smaller the SDf the less variation 
there/was In earnings. 



Table 7 sho^s the percentage of tra'nsactloiiB In each category whlqh 
occurred during esch of the five transection periods.; These data are 
relevant to the questlcm, did the community organizations chsnge their - 
preferences fdr services aB they gained experience in tne culjtutal world? 
Sliaply stated, the ^answer is yes. The data suggest that organizations 
initially purchased moBtly existing services (e.g., admissions or courses), 
but over time they ;;shif ted toward nontraditional services, notably sctiv- 
itles which taught specific skills. It appears that community groups 
looked at what vas>vallable, liked what they saw, and said, ''Teach us 
how to do that.'' 

The transactions which occurred between Eln^Cor and the American 
Museum of Natural |llstory provide a prime exampl^. Cln^Cor purchased 
courses In African; culture, and this led to arrangements for African dance 

classes. As a result of these classes, Elm^Cor youths are jplroficient 

■ ... - ' ^ ' 

enough in authentic African dances that they have t^e^n invited to perform 
publicly on a number of occasions in less than a year. 

Even a cursory inspection of the data in Table 7 and Appendix C will 
show thst the cultural institutions ^I^Pth^-^ucher system are providing 
services which are not routinely offered to non'-voucher audiences. Inter^ 
views with selected liaisons confirm this conclusion. The Cultural Voucher 
Program has evidently achieved its goal of broadening the services ^at 
Institutions dffer to nontradltional audiences. 

C. Evaluation 

In this chapter we have examined the flow of dollars from organizations 
to institutions and the kinds of services that organizations bought with 



n. 



a; 



Table 7 ' ' . 

Services Purchased by Community Organizations in Each Transactidn Period 



Period: 



Sept«-Dec« 1975 Jan«-April 197% May^August 1976 Sept«--Dec« 1976 Jan«-April 1977 Total 



Type of Service: ^ ■ 

[Admissions and ^ . 

- Tours ; $l>640(ll) 11.2% $ l»047(15) 4.6% $2»62l(26) 13.0% $ 1,523(19)- 5.2% $ ' 904(12) 4.2% $ 7.735( 83) 7.23 

Weckiy Lessons 4,526(12) 30.8 14,331(40) 63.6 7,875(42) 39.4 17.395(45) 59.7 13.33370(39) 62.0 57,497(178) 53.3 

Museum Courses 3,379(12)23.0 5»458(24> 24.2 4»022(17) 20.0 5,467(19)18.8 6,007(11)27.9 24,333(83)22.5 



Istaff Seminars ^ 
and Workshops 1,260(14) 8.6 



585( 6) 2.6 1,587( 3) 7.9 



iDirect 
Services 



858( 4) 2.9 200( I) 1.0 4,490( 28) 4.2 



3,856( 7) 26.2 1,104( 7) 4.9 3,880( 8) 19.4 3,894( 5) 13.4 1,045( 2) 4.9 13,779( 29) 12. 3\ 



$14,661 



$22,525 



$19,985 



$29,137 



$21,526\ 



$107,834* 



lApoesn't correspond to total $108,375. because some transactions could not be coded due to Incomplete data. 

IErIci 
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their Voucher dollars « Nou^we turn to quite a different Bet of iBBueB^ 
namely^ participantB'' subjective evaluations of each other« 

The data come from the confidential evaluation forms whichrLnstitutions 
and org^lzationB prepared independently after each tranBaction (refer to 
Appendix A for detailB)*^ Community representativeB were aBked for three; 
kinds of information: (1 ) overall, how BatiBf ied ve^e you with the trans*- 
action?^ (2) would you seek theBe Bervices again?^ (3) would you recommend^ 
this institution to other organizations? Liaisons anBwered eBsentially th« . 
same queBtionB* that is^ (l) overall* how BatiBfied were you with thiB 
tranBaction?* (2) would you provide theBe Bame BerviceB to thiB organiza*- 
tion again?* and (3) would your inatitution be^lling to provide theae 
Bervf^es to oth^ organizationa in the future? Table 8 Bummarizes the 
aggregated reaponses to these, six items « It is obvious that the vast 
majority of transactions were rated very positively* and organizations ' 
would purchase the same services again and recommend the insritutions ' 
to others^ This feeling was reciprocated by the institutions who were 
generally willing to offer the same services to others* 

Ho evaluations of specific transactions will be reported here, because 
the raters submitted their evaluations in confidence^ However, summary 
evaluations are provided in Table 9 for each of the institutions and organi- 
zations; except in cases where there are less than five transactions* and it 
might be possible to infer individual data with some degree of accuracy^ 
The descriptive statistics make it quite clear that the vast majority of 
institutions and organizations were very positively evaluated* although 
there was some significant variation between institutions and between 
community organizations* 



Table 8 



CeBcriptive StatiBtiCB for Evaluations Aggregated Acroae 
Institutions and Organizations, through 1 January 1977+ 



Average Standarc 
(mean) Devtatt<in^ Wumber 

ConmunitY representatives ratings of 
institutions 



Overall, how satisfied were you 

with this exchange? ' 12«5 
(0 ^ yety dissatisfied, ^ 
14 • Very satisfied) 



269 



Knowing what you know now, would you 

have sought these services? 4+6 y*02 269 

(li • ^eiElnitely would not, 
5 ^ definitely would) 

Would you recommend this institution to 

other coinmunity organizations? 4 + 8 0+97 269 

(1 ^ definitely would not* 
5 <» definitely would) 

Liaisons^ ratinRs of community organizations 

Overall, how satisfied were you with this 

exchange? 11.8 . 5<17 224 

(0^ very dissatisfied, 
14' * very satisfied) 

Would yoMr institution be willing to supply 
the same services to this community 

organization in the future? 4.6 0.98 -224 

XI T definitely would not, 
5 « definitely would) 

Would your institution be willing to supply 
the same services to other community 

organizations in the future? 4.7 0.93 224 

(1 • definitely would not> 
5 « definitely would) 



<*The standard deviation is a statistic which indicates the degree of dispersion 
of values around the arithmetic mean, i.e., the average+ The greater the st^n* 
dard deviation, the greater the dispersion of ratings around the average rating. 
In other words, the smaller the standard deviation^ the more homogeneity of 

^ opinion there was. 
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Tnble 9 1 

. ' . * * \ ■ 

Eveluations Received by cnch tnstltutlnn nnd Organlzatlnn Through 1 JenuAty 1977# 

(0 ^ very dissetisfied* 7 <• ncutrel* 14 <• very setisfied) 



Institutions rated bv coiiiminilts_rePresentatlves 


Average 
(mean) 


Standard 
Deviation 


NuiiA>er of 
Transactions 
Rated 


Atoerlcan Museum of Keturel History 


12 


2 


60 


Brooklyn Museum 


12 


5 


38 


El Museo del Berrlo 


13 


2 


8 ' 


Museum of Contemporery Crefts 


11 


4 


13 


Masetim ^f Modem Art 


13 


2 


9 


New Muse CoQununlty Museum 


13 


2 


48 


^ew York Zoologicel Society 


13 


2 


34 


Queens Botanical Garden ' 


12 


4 


54 


Organizations Rated bv Liaisons 








American Indian Conmunity House 


13 


1 

* 


15 


Bethany Family Circle 


* 






Casita Maria 


12 


1 


16 


ELHCOR Youth end Adult Activities 


12 


4 


29 


Group Live-In Experience 


13 


1 




Heights and Hills Community Council 


*12 , 


3 


29 


Hellenic-Atnerlcan Neighborhood Action Council 


12 


4 


12 


Henry Street Settlement 


* 






Jeinaic4 Service Progrem for Older Adults 


13 


3 


39 


Manhood Foundation 


10 


1 


8 


Mobilization for Youth 


13 


2 


9 


Nor^hside Center for Child Development 


9 


6 ' 


34 


Project Return 


*' 






TIP Neighborhood House 


11 


5 


16 * 



*Xoo few transactions to report 



IV* POLICY ISSUES. :..- 
This Section summarizes the major policy issues which were deelt with* 
explicitly or implicitly* during the second yeer of the Voucher Frogrem* 
The questions concemedt ^ 

A+ Should new funds be used to odd more museums or more community orgeni* 
zetions to the voucher syS'tem? lA other words* how much should go for *^ 
lieisone^ stipends* end how much should go for orgenizations^. vouchers? 

How should the aveileble voucher funds be ellocated emong the community 
orgenizetions? 



C< The voucl^r steff cen edjudicete di^putes^ between institutions end 
orgenizetions* but how cen due process be insured^ when the voucher steff 
end participants are in conflict? 

l>* Should organizations be given cost information about each others' 
transactions so that they can comparison shop among competing cultural 
institutions? 



Can the organizational stresses which developed between MC* Inc* and 
the voucher staff be ameliorated? 

Ft Can the voucher project attain an acceptable degree of financial* 
political* and social permanence? ^ 

A. Dollars for Liaisons or Vouchers?' 

The Voucher Program's budget falls into four general Categories: 
(X) vouchers awarded tq organizations* (2) stipends for liaisotis in the 



Inetltutions, (3) edmlnistretion, end >(A) progrein eveluetipn. Between Yeer 
1 end Tear 2, the total budget rose from $216, 85A. to $280, lAA. Evaluation 
costs fell'by 20 percent, but every other budget category expanded, and the ^ 
' t'feliitive. expansion of the three remaining categories *^ vouchers, stipends, 
and adittinlBtration costs *^ represents a key policy issue* 

In essence, the issue is this: When new dollars arrive, should .they be 
added to the voucher pool for organizations to use, or should they be used 
for stipends so that toore Institutions caa Join the program? Both events 
occurred; one institution' was added (with a stipend valued at $6,600.), and 
six coummnity otgahizations were added (with vouchefBN.worth $2A,OO0t)t This 

ratio roughly approximates the earlier balanCfe between stipends and vouchers. 

■J 

At the outset of the evaluation. We had predicted that when the. economic 

interests of institutions and organizations came into conflict — as they surely 

must do in any exchange system » the voucher staff would support the Imstitu-* 

tions at the expense of the community organizations. This prediction was based 

on certain tenable assumptions about the staff's long term commitments. The 

voucher system is administered by professional arts management people, and 

their long term career goals would be enhanced by pleasing museums rather than 

cotmnunity organizations. Presumably, adding new museums brings approval and 

recognition from more people in the museum world, and this is the reference 

group that career arts management people think of first. Adding community 

organizations provides less short-term gratification in this social system.* 

*One might make an* argument for these priorities. The voucher staff must 
curry favor In the museum world, not for their own personal gain, but rather 
for the success of the Program, because the whole project depends upon the'> 
goodwill and enthusiasm bf the cultural institutions. They can withdraw at 
any time, and then the whole Program will be lost, and no community groups, 
will be served. Moreover, the institutions are not financially dependent on 
voucher dollars, and they can leave without much damage to their ':budgets. 
Under these conditions, it makes sense to put institutional interests before 
.community groups' Interests. 
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This blaa has not occurred In the sllocstlon of stipends v^* vouchers, 
slthough there Is some other evidence tbst st least one other sres of con* 
fllct was resolved In fsvor of the institutions, st lesst In the short run 
(See Section IV^, Information for Decision-making)* The questions of ' ^ 
stipends versus vouchers will, srlse continually, but in the^ future the 
debate may not be resolved In the ssme way* Section V"C sddresses this 
Issue In terms of future policy decisions* 



B* Allocstlons to Cbmmunlty Orgsnlzstlons * , 

Problem: How should the svsllsble voucher funds be divided up smong 
the community orgsnlzstions? These orgsnl7stlons differ In terms of size, 
geogrsphlcsl locstlon> "sodsl slgnlf icsnce," and sdmlnlstrstlve experience* 
Moreover, most of the COs (10 of the current 15) hsve some experience In the 
voucher system, so they hsve **tTack records*" Any or all of these fsctors 
could be used ss crlterls for sllocstlng voucher funds> snd the problem 
fsclng the Advisory Board^^wss to define spproprls^ messures of **deservlng- 
ness*** This becsme more of s problem ss the voucher system matured* 
^ ^At the outset of the demonstrstlon, everyone received the ssme size 

voucher: $2,000 for four months* Th^ Idea was to. give all groups an equal 
chance to practice ualng the voucher syatem, Inatead of trying to allocate 
the Initial vouchers on the basis of ^V^^^^^i^^" auccess. Later, the-* 
Advisory Board gave different alze vouchers to the various community groups 
based on their performance In the Program* Generally, this system of 
Initially slmllsr vouchers followed by dlfferentlsl vouchers schleved Its 
objective of giving COs an opportunity to learn how to deal with museuma* / 
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One alternative to this arrangement was considered but rejected* Under 
this scheme, COS would have turned in proposals which would have been eval* 
uated by the Board and funded accordingly* Of course, this method would 
have benefited the larger organizations, which already had experience with 
proposal preparation* 

At the beginning of the second year, allocations were made for a fourth 
time, and this time the allocation procedure raised some important issues* * 
The voucher staff went through time-consuming processes of rating COs, and J 
the liaisons also independently rated the community organizations* As an 
end result of this process, the voucher staff and liaisons . together subittltted 
alloc&tion recommendations- to the Advisory Board* The Board had difficulty 
assigning differential vouchers on the basis of deiBenringneSS^ and the chief 
problem Jt^s that they were unwilling to specify 'the criteria of desenringness* 
Into this vacuum stepped a few Board members who tried to generalize their 
previous extensive experience with traditional grants ^programs* They wanted 
to require all of the community organizations to draw^p formal proposals, 
so that the Board could weigh them and a3S;Lgn funds on a proJect-by*proJect 
basis. This, of course, establishes a mini-grant system and destroys the 
basic idea of a voucher system* It says that the Board, not the individual 
consumer^ knows best. This atteiiq>t at establishing a Mnl'grant system was 
rebuffed, and the Advisory Board eventually did make differential alloca-^ 
tiotts for the fourth transaction period. But this seemingly small event 
illustrates some important problems witlr the ^bucher demonstration* 

First, the newer Advisory Board members were inadequately educated in 
the philosophy and woikings of the voucher system. Given this ignorance, 

i . ^ 
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they. simply fell back on the exprlence they knew best » the traditional 
grant program format* This was not simply a problem for a few new members 
of - the Board; It was a problem which- will arise a^ln and again as the 
Board changes composition. Educatl^'new meinbers In the philosophy of the 
Program before they take their voting seats on the Board Is Important, anS 
It should not be left to the process of Informal learning* The voucher 
staff and senior members on the Board must accept responslblUtry for this 
education, and the preparation of appropriate training manuals would help* 

^ Second, the confusion which surfaced during the allocation process 
lllustra^i£A„^_^ontlnulng problem In the relationship ^etween the Advisory 
Board and the voucher staff. The staff Is better Informed about de^talls 
of the system, singly because It Is their full-time Job to operate the 
system* Yet whea decisions are made, the Advisory iSoard Is often unwilling^ 
to accept the >8taf f s recommendations without critical examination. This 
examination would be more productive, of course. If the Board had the 
necessary Information to. make Informed judgments or If they had access 
to Independent Information (I.e., Information from some source other than 
the staff). In the final analysis, the Board must rely solely upon the 
staff's Information and recommendations, and they rarely contradict the 
staff; but they oftei^ ^o through a^charade of Independent Analysis* 

The effectiveness of the Advisory Board could be Increa&ed by either 
(a) etjulpplng the Board with the Information needed to make Independent 
judgments, or (b) redefining their }:ole to be one of advisement rather 
than governance. In fabt, the latter sltuatlbti Is evolving now. In the 
early Stages, the Advisory Broard was constituted so as to Involve all of 

9 ' ^ — " 
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the groups which lOl^t sink the Program. Now the Board aervea a different. 



function* and the staff ia developing. Changing the Board membera' expec- 



tually the Board will probably ^e more likely to leave day-to*day operation 



of the flyatem to the ataff and concern themselvea' mainly with fundratsing. 
The ataff haa waya of contacting community ^nd muaeum people directly now* 
and they have leaa need for an Adviaory Board which repre&enta conmninity 



people and inatitutiona. 

Due Proceaa SafeRuarda 

Early in the second year, a problem aroae concerning one of the com- 
munity organizational and the caae ia important becauae it illuatratea the 
need for due proceas aafeguarda which do not now exiat. The relevant facta 
are as followa: a community organization did not uae ita voucher funds for 
aeveral montha, and the organization appeared to be in diaarray. A member 
of the Adviaory Board, who waa aeemingly well-informed about the organiza- 
tion in queation, made allegationa to the effect that the community organi*^ 
zation waa involved in corrupt activities and the federal govi&mment waa 
about to bring criminal chargea. ^ The Adviaory Board entertained a motion 
to cut off the organization's voucher, but aome membera blocked thia move 
on the gtounda that the organization ahould have the opportunity to preaent 
ita case in peraon and not aim{^ly through th^ voucher ataff. A aubcommlttee 
waa appointed to inveatigate the allegationa, and after a period of time, 
the community organization waa able to reorganize and participate effectively. 

The aignificant point ia that the Voucher Program did not have formal 
procedures for dealing with accused organizations or institutions* Incipient 



tatlons to conform to the current reality will take aome tlme» but even*^ 




grievences between orgenizstione or institutions heve been handled by the 
edmlnlstretive eteff^ but there ie no formal routine for edjudiceting 
disputes between the steff end perticipeting orgenizetione or institutione* 
An eppeel to the AdjHsory Boerd ie ebout the only recourse e perticipeting 
group has when they disagree with the voucher steff* but then the Advisory 
Boerd is selected by the voucher steff eiid tDOSt of the Board's information 
cpmee from the steff* The cese described ebove provides some precedent for 
solving future casesi but some formal procedure is needed for handling dis- 
putes between the voucher staff and individual organizations of institutions* 

D* Information for Decision«^kine ^ 

One of the basic asjpumptions of any voycher system ia thst consumers 
are capable of comparison shopping between coiiq>eting suppliers of siittllar 
services* Consumers cannot shop intelligently unless thsy have accurate 
and timely Information about their alternatives and the prices of these 
alternatives* The representatives of comnunity organizationa — the buyers 
of institutions' services — learn about their alternatives by talking with 
individual liaiaons, CO*representatives* and the voucher staff* 

In their initisl proposal* the present evaluation team suggested that 
brief descripticma of transactions, including price information* should be 
distributed monthly* The idea was to speed up the process of comparison 
shopping* The information would be essentially the same as what now cir- 
culates informally by word-of^outh* but a regularly published bulletin 
would make the same information available to all participanta without 
delay* Similarly* thd evaluation team proposed to circulate accounting 
sheets to liaisons, so that they would know how much money each organization 



had le£t« This would help the liaisons in their ^^sales** e££orta« For 
economy reaaona, both ideas were scrapped by the Adviaory Bo^rd when the 
evaluation contract was finalized^* 

Later in 7ear 2, community representatives raised the idea of publishing 
transaction details, including prices; but aome influential liaisons objected 
strenuoualy, and the voucher staff gave in to their proteats« This may be 
Interpreted to show that institutions' interests come before organizations' 
interests in this voucher system^ 

The liaisona' objections are underatandable^ Given price ignorance, 
the aame product can be sold to different organizations at different prices^ 
JFor example, an organization with a large unspent voucher may pay $500* for 
a film seriea that a aecond organization may get for $75«00, largely becauae 
they cannot pay much more^ Moreover, , liaiaona are, underatandably, under 
stress to produce income or aymbolic income, and increased overt con^etition 
between institutions merely raisea anxiety« This cotnpetition-^induced anxiety 
is even more difficult to bear in the cultural world which, like academe, 
avoida overt competition and pretends tha( earning money ia only a necessary 
evil for aurvival and not a central misaion of the institution^ 

Price information continues to circulate informally from representative 

f 

to representative, but the need for formal publication of price data is still 
there, and this. issue will surface again« 

E« QrAanizational Arran&ementa 

Much of the first year of the Voucher Program was devoted to developing 

J* 

^Eventually, the ''accounting aheets'* idea was implemented by the staff, and 
monthly expenditure charts, itemizing each organization' a voucher purchases 
are distributed to all liaisons and community organization personnels 



policy and building a staff to administer the program^ The MC, Inc« director* 
Prf^cilla Dunhillt the voucher project director, Susan Bertram, and assistant 
director^ Cheryl McClemtey» struggled to define roles and allocate vprk, 
where there^ waa no existing model to provide guidance^ The apparent health 
of the voucher ayatem is the best evidence that the tasks were meted out 
effectively* but the very succeaa of the Voucher Program haa created other 
organieatldnal etreasea. The participants tend to attribute these at^esaea 
to peraonallty factora, and Indeed peraonalltlea are part of the atory» but 
by and large the atreasea are predictable outgrowtha of the Voucher Program's 
rapid expansion^ 

A bit of history is in order« Muaeums Collaborative, Inc«, under 
Priacilla Dunhill's direction, experimented with cultural vouchers before 
PIPSE funded the current Voucher Program; Suaan Bertram was hired to direct 
the current Program, she threw heraelf into the taak with great vlgor« 
lluch of the Program' a^Luccesa can be attributed to her leadership and the 
talenta and energiea of the program asaociatea^ As the voucher syatem 
matured and expanded, what had beei) a amall component of MC, Inc^ became 
the Collaborativ^'s main program^ In Year 2, the voucher project^budget 
accounted for ^abou^ 60 percent of the total Muaeuma Collaborative budget, 
and the Collaborative collected approximately $30,000« In overhead charges 
from voucher operations^ 

Vith apparent success and increaaed publicity, the voucher ataff felt 
increaalngly aelf^suff icient, and naturally they deaired as nuch autonomy 
aa poaaible« The voucher staff wished to recoup their overhead fees, 
because thla would significantly reduce their fundrai£^lng preasurea« The 
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CoXaboratlv^, on the other hand, needa the Voucher FrogratD now more than ^ 
ever for two reasona: (l) vouchera are financially aubald.lzlng nonvoucher 
dperatlona, and (2) vouchera are attracting poaltlve attention, and natur- 
ally the MC, Inc* personnel would like to ahare In thla* Theae confXlcta 
of Intereat have led to predictable organisational atresaea* 

The voucher ataff propoaed to break away from the HC, Inc*, ^an^ the^ 
Collaborative director publicly endoraed thla movei** The Collaboratlve^a 
Board of Dlrectora vetoed the Idea^ and counterpropoaala are under dla* 
cuaalon* '1 

The alternatives ae^ clear** Flrat, theae atreaaea can be Ignored 
and allowed to feater, which aurely they will do alnce the basic cause ofy 
the conflict will continue and, In ^^^* exacerbated by progratD 

expanalon* Second, the Voucher Program can be eatabllahed aa a aubsldlary 
of the Collaborative with a aeparate financial life, although the legal 
reaponslblllty for the Program would continue to reat with the Collabora- 
tlve^a Board of Dlrectora* And ^finally, the Voucher Program could be 
apun off entirely with no financial or policy ties to the Collaborative* 
It la neither the evaluator'a right or obligation to make recommen- 
dations In thla caae, but It is obvloua to all concerneii that the flrat 
alternative Ignoring the exlatlng organisational atreaaea la a poor 
choice, becauae the conflict will continue and probably grow^ It la 
Important to note that thla conclualon remalna true regardleaa of the 



*See S* Bertram^'a memoranda of 8 December 1976 and 3 January 1977 to the 
HC, Inc* Board of Dlrectora* 
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personalitiea which occupy the Huaeuma Collaborative and voucher project 
directorships** 

F. Instltutlonallaiatiog 

the FX^SE demonstration grant ends on 30 June 1977, and during Year 2 
considerable effort was devoted to planning for the future of the Cultural 
Voucher PrografD. The Prograto tnust change in several ways if- it ia' to- move 
from a demonstration project to an on-going program* '*Inatitutionalization" 
is th^ term that ia usually applied to this proceas of achieving some degree 
of organizational permamence* - . . ' ^ 

It appeara that at least two major changes muat occur if the Cultural 
Voucher Program is to become a permanent inatitution, and both.oC theae 
changea seem feaalble. First, the adminiatrative intensity o£ the Program 
muat be reduced somewhat* That is, the ratio of aervice dollars (voucher 
dollars and stipend dollara) to adminiatrative costa must be Unproved, or 
other subsidy aystems (e.g*, block granta to institutions) may prove more 
attractive to policy makers. 

Second, the dollar flow in the voucher system must be expanded so that 
cultural institutiona will have sufficient incentive^ to continue providing 



*The conflict waa resolved after the close of the evaluation contract period* 
-Ms* Dunhill resigned the directorahip of Museums Collaborative and was 
replaced by Ms* Susan Bertram on 11 May 1977. Ms* Holly Sidford W'as pro- 
moted to director of the cultural vouchers project* This staff change 
should iiDprove the lihkagea and coordination between the parent organiza- 
tion and the Voucher Program, but it alao holda the potential for new 
conflicts in that the fundraising efforts of the voucher project and the 
Collaborative may come into severe conflict if both try to draw on the 
aame aources. X>ne organizational alternative ia to centralize all fund- 
raising reaponsibilities in the Collaborative. Thia would make it possible 
for the voucher program to get by with ita current ataff of two people, but 
it ia alao very likely that the Voucher Program would receive proportionately 
leas funding if it had to compete for funds within the Collaborative. 
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customized eervices and competing for voucher dollars* One way of increasing 
the dollars in circulation is to iacresse fundraisi ng eff orts, but this inay 
not be the most cost effective way of expanding the voucher pool« An alter*- 
native approsch is to make the existing dollars "go further, and one way of 
doing this Is to tap the connminity organizations which are now receiving 
free services* A system of discounted vouchers may provide the mechanism 
for generating new funds* 

Bow to achieve these two changes is the t{ubject of the following 
^ diction, (V) Future Policy Issues^ 
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V, FUTDRE POLICY ISSUES \ 

A* Administrative Intensity 

During Years I and 2* adodnlBtratlve costs consumed as ouch as 26 
percent of- the total Inidgett depending upon how admltilstratlye costs are 
li^eflned* This relatively high level of administrative ^st is entirely 
underst'andablet given the experiment a i nature of the project* But to 
eurvlve on a long term basis* the administrative Intensity of the Voucher 
Program would have to be reduced significantly* This can be done In a 
number of w^s* 

Firstt one of the three full-time administrative employees could be 
moved to other projects* burden of fundrals Ing .could Jbe removed* 

This Is not entirely l^osslble; If reliable long-term funding or contln*~ 
UOU6 government subsidies could be arranged* the Program might be able to 
operate with two staff members instead of three* caterlg jparabls * 

Second* If the Program could attract substantially more money* a 
larger number of participants* both Institutions and organizations* could 
be served by essentially the same size staff* and thus the per transaction 
costs of administration would decrease* although the absolute costs of 
adntinlstratiDn would ^emaii^ essentially unchanged* There seeiDS to be a 
minimum^ size below which a voucher staff cannot function (a*g** two people)* 
but this team can manage a voucher system which is much larger (perhaps by 
a factor of two or three) than the present voucher system* But note that 
this approach to lowering administrative intensity depends upon Increased 
funding* Undoubtedly there are some untapped sources of funds for the 

voucher system* but there may be another way of generating new moneys or 

* 

at least ntaking the existing voucher funds go further* 



B» " Discounted Vouchers 

Discounting arrangements can take many, for^, but the sliqplest system 
vould Involve three steps: First, the Advls^ory Board Would assign each com- 
munlty organization a dlscount^ate based on the Board's estimate of the 
organization's (a) ability to pay, and (b) value to the voucher program* 
At the. same time, the Board would authorize organizations to buy vouchers 
o£ specified values* Second, org^anlzatlons would bu^ vouchers up to a 
epecified lim i t, and the actual cost of these ^ vouchers would be determined 
by the organization's discount rate, as the data In, Table 10 illustrate* 

Table 10 ^ 

FOR $1,000 VOUCHER^ IF THEIR DISCOUNT 

ORGANIZATION MUST PAYt (SUBSIDY) RATE ISi 

$1,000. 0 ino discount) 

900. 10% 

800. 20% 

700. 30% 

600. 40% 

^ 500. 50% 

400. 60% 

300. 70% 

200. * 80% 

100. 90% 

0 ' 100% (complete subsidy) 

Flnslly, transactions vould continue exactly as they do under the current 
voucher syst^* That Is, organizations would purcha^se services from Instl* 
tutlons and then authorize Mesetiins Collaborative ^o transfer money from 
&elr voucher account to the Institution. ^^->«/^^ 

Consider these exaiqplest ^ay an or^Miizstlon Is assigned a discount 
rste of -20 percent; they must pay eighty percent of the cost of the services 
they receive, and the remaining twenty percent vould be paid by Museums 
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Collaborative^ If the organization yas authorized to hold a voucher worth 
$1,000« In services, they would have to deposit $800« with MC, Inc« before 
they could contract for $1,000« worth of aervlces« On the-other hand, a 
poorer community organization might have a discount rate of 90 percent, so 
that for every $1,000« worth of voucher aervlces they purchased, they «ould 
have to pay the Collaborative $100« In abme cases, organizations would 
receive complete subsidies — a 100 percent discount ~ ao that they would 
pay nothing for their vo^her« In other cases, organizations that had suf** 
flclent resources to pay elr way would be allowed to purchase vouchers at 
zero percent discount, l«e«, they would have to pay the full value of the 
aervlces that they receive from the Institutions^ 

Note that, this system builds upon k past policy of giving different 
alze vouchers to different organlzatlona, but It adds a second feature In 
that organizations are subsidized according to their need,, regardless of \ 
the size of their vqucher« ^ 

The Impact of using differential discount rates, instead of the current 
100 percent subsidy arrangement, depends^upon (1) the average discount rate . 
(2) the nuinber of voucher holders . (3) the value oj^ each voucher , and (4) 
the size of the voucher pool * Obviously, all of these factors are Inter- 
related« ^ The value of the aveyg ^^ voucher Is determined by Equation 1, 

p - V 

N '(Eq< 1) 

where P Is the voucher pool available, PR Is the discount rate, H Is the 
number of organizations receiving voubhers, and V is the v^lue of the 
average voucher^ 




For convenience, aaaume that the voucher pool' (?) la $L00,000« (rather 
than the current, pool of $90,000«)« Figure 3' ahowa how the number of 
voucher holders (n) tradea o^f againat the value qf each voucher (V), given 
different overage diacount ratea (0R)« The aolid curve repreaents the -cur- 
rent 'situation, in which every, organization ia fully ajubaidi'zed (i*e«, OR ^ 
UO)* This curve ahova that, given a pool of $100,000«, it ia poaaible tb^ 
give 10 groupa vouchers worth *$L0, 000** each, or 30'grbupa vouchera worth 
$3»333«33 each» and ao on* If the voucher syatem'aapirea ^^oubling the 
current 15 community organizationa to a total of 30 Organizations, a OR 
rate of UO would allow each organization to. receive a voucher worth only 
$3,333«33; but using an average rate of «5 would allow the same number of 
people^ to receive vouchera worth $6,666466, and uaing a OR * ^ZS would give 
each of the thirty voucher holdera a voucher worth $t3,333«33« Thia illus-* 
tratea how the number of voucher holdera, the value of the vouchera, and 
the average discount rate are interrelated* _ ^ 

The term ^'average diacount rate" does not imply that all groupa receive 
exactly the aame OR* For example, an average, ayatemvide OR of «5 may be 
maintained by having one organization at OR «■ 0*0, for every organization 
that haa a complete aubaidy^f OR * 1*0* Other combinations of discount 
rates'" are feaaible, and thia one ia offered only for illuatration* 

Implementing a diacounting policy will raise aome difficult, but 
tractable, problems in the short run* The most obvioua difficulty will be 
to assign fair diacount ratea to the various organizationa* In the past, 
the Adviaory Board had ttouble allocating differential vouchera to organize-* 
tions, and aure^ the aame problema would ariae again if diacount ratea were 



asBlgned* The problem Is one of apeclfogln<L_crlterla and asaesslng appll* 
cants In terms of these criteria. Among the possible criteria are (i ) 
organisation alze, (2) geographical location, (3) perfonnance record In 
earlier voucher transactions* (^) potential for effectively using voucher' 
dollars* (5)'*sbclal significance** of the populations served by the organl-* 
zatlon* (6) administrative effectiveness of the organization* (7) ability 
to payp and (8) willingness to tax themselves for cultural activities* 

One way to reduce the problems of assessment is to let the organlza* 
tlotts aasess themselves to some degree. This can be done by publishing the 
criteria, and then asking community organizations to place themselves In a 
DR category (e.g., 1.0, •d, vS, and so on)* They would coia^^e for ^vouchers ^ 
oirly with other applicants In this category. The competition would be 
toughest In the DR " l.O category, so groups that thought they were less ^ 
needy than other organizations would have Incentives to place themselves 
In the category where they^^^thought they had the best chance. Despite short 
term difficulties in implementation, the discounting Idea is probably worth 
trying for a trial period. 

Adoption of a discounting system Implies that the composition of the 
current voucher 'system will be modified somewhat. Few of the community 
organizations In the current voucher project could afford lover discount 
rates than DR " •9, and hence to maintain an average DR rate below this 
figure would require the addition of several groups at lower discount 
rates. 

C. LlaiTBon Stipends 

Where do communicy organizacions get theii/ Ideas about the services 
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they buy with their vouchera? A directory of eervicee ~ the ao-called 
'bellow Fegee** providee eome Infomatlon, but whet the orgenlzetions 
reelly need Is e pereonel contect in eech institution. To meet this need, . 
each institution wes auerded e stipend to psy for the services of s Ilsison 
person^ Four institutions received stipends of $12,100. per yesr for full- 
time Ilslsons, two nuseums received stipends of $7,260. for psrt-time ^ 
IlalBons, snd one recent srrival received $6f600« for s psrt-tlme Ilslson« 
The totsl Tesr 2 budge^t for Ilsison stipends wss $69,520« or 23 percent of 
the totsl project budget. 

At the outset of the voucher demonstrstion, it wss thought necesssry to 
provide incentives to the museums in order to ettrsct their support snd psr- 
tlclpstion. The lisison stipends guarsnteed thst Institutions would not lose 
money by psrticipstlng, even if they fsiled to sttrsct voucher dollsrs. But 

r 

the voucher concept hss proved visble, snd it may no longer be necesssry or 
desirsble to give gusrsnteed stipends to the institutions. 

One sltemstive would be to eliminate the gusrsnteed stipends end Instead 
deposit the funds in the voucher pool for the use of the community orgsnizs* 
tlons. These groups would have more to spend, but institutions would hsve to 
rslse their prices in order to c^er lislson's salaries which sre currently 
covered by gusrsnteed stipends* . The chief virtue of this srrsngement Is thst 
Institutions sre rewarded in direct proportion to their sctusl service ttf 
organizstions. Onproductl^ve institutions .would not hsve gusrsnteed lisisons, 
ss they dp now, end hence* they would heve to Improve their productivity or 
pey their lieleone with their own institutional funds. The Istter solution 
is unlikely to continue for long; therefore, over s period of time, unpro<^ 
ductlve institutions would be pushed out of the voucher program. ^ * 



The possible disadvantages of this system are (1) some small lnstl<- 
tutlpna nay suffer cash flow difficulties (l*e,t lialson^s salaries ptecede 
Inco^ from voucher transactions) « and (2) total costs of services may be 
inflated by Institutions overcharging for administrative overhead* I^n 
Drlnclnle . total costs of services rendered should be exactly what they 
are now^ l*e*t :the pooled stipend and voucher funds should buy exactly 
the saiDti amount as they do now under separate budgets* 

Of course* there Is no reason vhy thi,s has to be an all or nothing 
situation^ Stipends could be maintained but at a reduced level* so that 
some ittinimum floor was provi^d* Also* stipends could be **loaned** to 
institutions with the understanding that they had to be repaid; this would 
obviate the cash flow problem for smaller institutions^ 

The idea of eliminating stipends and putting the money into the voucher 
pool is certainly consonant with the basic principle of vouchers; institu- 
tions should be rewarded only to the degree that they actually supply services 

It 

to voucher holders* The current system of giving guaranteed Income to each 
institution is in violation of this basic voucher principle, but in the early"^ 
stages of the demonstration, it was a necessary deviation from voucher theory* 
It will probably be impossible to remove or seriously reduce the stipends 
until the amount of mone;^ In the voucher system Increases greatly* Without 
this Increased flow of funils* institutions will not Invest their €Wn funds 
inVUaisons* because the potential rewards under the current voucher system 
arelArgely symbolic rather than financial (e*g** the largest earner in the 
current voucher system earned about $28,6004 In voucher funds and $23*100 
in salary stipends in two yeats)* 

% 
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VI. COMCLUSIOMS 

By the atandsrda of traditional aummatlve evaluations « the Hew 7ork 
City Cultural Voucher Program was a aucceaa* becauae Ita two primary goara 
were achieved with meaaurable auccesa* The sudlences for cultural Instltu*- 
tlon8 were broadened, snd th^ were highly poaltlve In their evaluations of 
thelf voucher-funded contact with the cultural Instltutibna* Moreover, the 
cultural Institutions broadened their offerings* ao that voucher holdera 
had acceaa to aervlcea which were not routtilely off eredi :to vi8ltora* 

In achieving theae project goala* the Hew ^ork^ City Cultural Voucher 
Program fulfilled certain Intermediary objectlvea* A viable management 
ayatem was Implemented, an admlniatratlVe ataff was recruited* tasks were 
allocated, and the project survived organizational disruptiona cauaed, at 
leaat in part, by the rapid expansion of the Voucher Program relative to 
ita parent orgdnlzatlon, Huaeums Collaborative, Inc* Huaeums competed for 
voucher dollara, although for moat Inatltutlona the value of the vouchera 
vos as much aymbollc aa monetary* Voucher hoXdera Increaaed their demand 
for cultural aervlces, arid they now appear willing to pay for continued 
acceaa to^ cultural aervlces^ And finally, the Program was able to secure 
funding from dlverae private and^ubllc sources, and thla Indlcatea a 
certain degree of public acceptance of the Cultural Voucher Program* ' 

The tendency in summatlve evaluations la to declsre a project a 
**succeaa** or **f allure,** but this Is Incorrect* and current evaluation 
atrategled recognize that (1) the outcomea of a project are multldlmenslojnal 
and a project can succeed on aome dlmenalona while falling on othera, and 
(2) coatzben^flt ratios are Important fn interpreting the pollC7 Impllca- 
tlons of auccesaful Innovatlona. 
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The Kew Tork City Cultural' Voucher Frogramt as operated during I976**77t 
sppears to have accomplished Its twin goals* but one might question details 
of thf process by which these goals were obtained^ If the project can be 
criticized on any, grounds* It would probably be that (I) nuseums' Interests 
were placed before voucher holders' Interests In some conflicts* (2)i.no 
formal procedures for adjudicating disputes were developed* and the few 
conflicts which did occur were handled on an ad hoc baslSr and (3) admin-* 
Istratlve Intensity was high* although no higher than estimated In the 
Initial grant .propossl« 

Whether these are serious shortcomings or not depends upon one's values 
and expectations « The issues are not clear-cut technical Issues* snd one. 
can argue various viewpoints on all three lssues« It can be airgued* for 
Instance, that cultural Institutions' Interests had to come first during 
Tear 2 of the demonstration, because their continued participation was more 
problematic than the community orgsnlzatlons' psrtlclpstlon« Similarly, the 
Isck of formal procedures for solving disputes may be viewed as a healthy 
sign In that It reflects a small need for these rules« And finally^ In the 
sbsence of experiments! vsrlstlons In the sdnlnlstratlve process (l«e« , 
different voucher projects using different administrative plans)* no one 

. can argue that the program's administrative Intensity was unnecessarily 

«hedvy« 

The appsrent success of the 13ew Tork City Cultural Voucher Program 
leaves certain questions unanswered^ Could the same results or similar 
results have been obtained st less cost? Will the voucher Ides work In 
Suburban snd rursl areas where cultural resources are scarce, and It may 
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be difficult to amass enough voucher holders to attract cultural services 
Into the market place? Can the Voucher Program operate with less adminls 
tratlve resources^ that ls» at a lower level of adiolnlstratlve Intensity* 
or Is the system so complex that heavy administrative involvement Is 
imperative? These questions must be answered if the cultural voucher 
concept is to be generalised b^ond the unique cultural environment of 
New York City« The Year 2 results of the New YorU City Cultural Voucher 
Program appear to Justify continued exploration of the cultural voucher 
concepts 
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APEBNDIX A 



Voucher Tracking system 
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stop 1, Each conuimnity organization is authorized to spend a 

certain amount of money, as long as they follow tlie rules 
established by Museums Collaborcjtive, 

Stmu 2m A community group and a cultural institution 

agree upon a service the cultural institution 

will provide and the approximate cost ;^of this' service^ 

ft ' * 

At this point, the cultural institution's liaison person 
completes a SEiWICE REQUEST FORM (See Figure A*l)# and 

sends it to the community group who indicates ecceptanco 
and forwards the form to MC, Inc# 
Step The services are supplied and the liaison person completes 
a SERVICE REPORT FORM (See Figure A»2) which is then 
J mailed to the community organization for approval. This 

form contains a description of the services rendered and 
the costs of these services, and when approved by the 
community organization, it is forwarded to MC, Inc* 
Step.i^. At the same time the liaison person completes tlie 

SERVICE REPORT FORM, he or she also completes a c on f i* 
dential EVALUATION FORIi (See Figure A-3) jhis form, 

which goes directly to MC, Inc, , provides^ some idea of 
how the cultural institution*^ staff felt about the 
^ interaction with the community organisation. Would they 

; do it again? V7ould t^iey offer the same services to ptlier 

* ^ groups? Which other groups? 

Step 6. When the community organization senus the completed 
SERVICE REPORT FORM TO MC, Inc., it also encloses a 
confidential EVALUATION FORI^ {Goe Figure This 
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form describes the ntrriber and distribution of menJbers 
who used the services (e.g., hov; many men? women? what 
ages? what ethnic backgrounds?), and italso gives the 
cornmnnity group a chance to indicate how satisfied or 
clissatisfiGd they were with the cultural institution's, 
services* 

St&P 7* Upon receipt of the completed .SERVICE REPOKT POHM (See . 

Flgun A>2)» MC, Inc., debitf; the conjnuniiLy organization's^^ 
account and credits the cultural institution's account* 
Notification of these debits/credits are s€nt to the 
respective organizations and the community organization 
is also advised of the reipuining value of their voucher. 
At the enfl oi: Uie month or billing pexiou, MC, Inc* sends 
a single chocJ; to each cultural Institution to cover 
the amount dur, them from all community organisations. 

' Comnmnity groups nvC cultural iniitiJr.utions may continue to 
transact exchancres in tuiis mannp;r \intil the commujiity organiziition ' s 
funds are exhausted. (The SJlkVICE RTSQUX:ST FORMS provide a safely 
mechanism, \vhereby WC, Inc. can detact a pending transaction 
which would exceed the confmunity organization's budget; in this 
case, tlCf Inn. can intervene by calling the cultural* inctitution 
to step the transaction- Thus, the SEIIVICE REQUEST P0R14 represents 
bofeh a tangib?-e irecord of eventS"Vhich the eviariro&tion team will 
analyxe—and a iranaqement device for controlling expenditures) . 

A flw chart which sumuifTri^os these procedures is shown In 
Fig- A-5* 
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SERVICE REQUEST FORM 



1. Community Qarganisatations 

2, Cultural ifeiitutionj 



1 



Iwt NUT 
URlTK . 

IN *niis 

SPACE 



3* Please describe the services to be supplied to the community 
organization and itemize costs v;here .possible: 



OS-' 



4. On what dates will tliese services be sTippliea? 



5. 

6. 

7.' 
8. 



Estimated Total Costs? 

dollars cents 

iUjout how many times did you talk * in meetings or p hone 
calls - before thifi service vas formally requested |^^[ | 

Cultural Institution, Liaison Person: _^ Pate 



rroi 

9-14 

::r[i:T:i 



C 

C2U26 
C27-7.8 



Coiranunity Organizatioiir Officer 



Date 



IP ACCEPTr.lJLl?, COMTIUNTTY ORGAWIZATION 

SIIOULIJ SIGN AND SEND TO MUSEUMS COLLADORATIVT: 



Fig. A> 1 



-.l_D_j_,.Ll 

C 35-40 



1, Community Organization:. 



2, Cultural Institution Supplying Service: 



01-3, 4 . 
C5-Cv 



3. PlcasQ^ Describe the Services Provided and Itemize Costs 
Where Possible: 



IN THIS 
Sl'ACK ' ■ 



dollars Cents 



4. Totalf^CO£5t 



(Thi£5 is the atnount which vjill be 
charged to the Cotntnunity Organi- 
zation's Account, when authoriz- 
ing signatures are affixed.)"^ 



5. Culturcl Institutdon, Liaison Person: 

6. Community Organization, Officer ' 



Date, 



Date 



CULTURAL INSTITUTION, SEND THIS FORM 
TO THE COMMUNITY ORGANI27iTION LISTED." 

W1F.N COMPLETEDr C0T4MUNITY ORGANIZATION 
SHOULD FORWARD TO MUSEUMS COLLABORATIVK 



irmr 

(? 16-21 

zrjn 



Flg» A-2 



Confidential 



SERVICE EVALUATION FORM - CULTURAL INSTITUTION 



Community Organization Served: 
Cultural Institution: 



Name\ of Person Completing- This Form:_ 
Date: 



Overalls bow satisfied were you with this exchange? (circle answer 

Very ( Very "N, 

Dissatisfied 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 Satisfied ^ 

I 

neutral '^ 

VJould your institution be willing to supply the same services to 
this Comm'^t^nity Organisation in the future? (circle sanswer) 

Definitely Would Not 'l 

Probably Would N6t .2 

Undecided ^ 3 

Ptobabl^ Would 4 

Definitely Would- 5 

Wo\ild your institution be willing to supply the some s^irvicss to 
other Community Organizations in tlie future? t circle answer) 

Definitely V/ould Not--- 1 

Probably Would Not 2 

^^Undecided =—3 

Probably Would 4 

Definitely Would - 5 



Your comments and observations would be appareciated: 



IN ims 

SPACR 



Cl-3» 4. 



07 



Cl7 



r 



MAIL TO MUSEUMS COLIABORATIVE , INC. 

1 ' 

Pig. A- 3 ' 



Cl8 



Cl9 
3 -yes 
G«no 
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ConlldcittLal 



SERVICE EVALUATION FORM - COHKUNITY ORGAj^IZATION 



Connmmlty Organization 6erved t; . ^_ 

Cultural Institution; 

Name of Person Completing This Form: ] ^ 

Date: 

-derail, haw sa^tisfied vere you vith this exchange? (circle answer) 

Very ( k ^ Very 

Dissatisfied 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 Satis* 

Neutral ' 

Knoying vhat you know now, vould you h£:ve sought these services? 
(circle answer) 

Definitely Would Hot.-.".-* 1 

Probably Would Not, : : 2 

Undecided . ^ * 3 / 

Probably Would , 4 

Definitely Would 5^ 

Would yoa recommend this Institution to othci: Community 
Organizations? (circle^ answer) 

Definitely Would Not 1 

Probably Would Not , ^_ 2 

■ Undecldttd : 1 \ 3 w , ■ 

- Prob^blyTJould : 4 

'Definitely Would :...5 

Your comments and observations would be apprecla::ed: 



Fig. A * 4 



Til IS SPACE 



CU3, 4 

m«-8 



n 



C9-14 



Cl7 



C18 



Cl9 

l=ycs 
0=*no , 



MAIL TO miSKUMS COLIAIloftATIVE, INC. 
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m 



arbltrat^os 
dinpute 



1 



CO Riven 
vonciier 
arjiotmt 
to apnnd 




CO and CI 
contact 




SERVICE 
REQUEST FORM 
prepared by 
CI 



Approve*^ by; 
CO^ malI»W3 
to KC^InCt 
for approvi/l 



as pnr , 
atre^* merit 



SERVrClS 
REPOn.T filed 
by CI and CO 
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crf:ditf CI^ 
notif tcr; CO 
of availr»blft$ 




EVALUATION 
VOR"^ pr^'parr**! 
by CI 



EVALIJATIOM 
FOIU'I prepared 
by CO 



Fig. A- 5- 

Vouohar Tracking Systen 
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APIENDPC B 



Programs Used In the Voucher TraiJCklng System 




■I 



Film Stroetiiro 

Iho diica aro organlsftd Into irorklng f ltett and the baale organising 
unit la tha tran»fwtlon# A Cranaaetlon oiooura aaeh tin* a eonnvilty 
organlaatton (CO) aaka . a apaclfle eutturat Inattttitlon to supply 
a apaelflo aarvlea* The datalla oC tha tranaaetlon (vhathor or not It 
la amr eonptatad) are raeordad on aix punch earda ace<Hrdliig to Cbmta 
daacrlbad batov* 



■ / ■ 

i 
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SERVICE REQUEST FORM 

*l-3 Transaction Identification 

*4 1, indicates this is a Service Request Form, and 

^-thia will also serve as a Card Number 
^ *5-6 Community Organization Identification Nuinber 
<?7-8 Cultural Institution Identification Nuinber 
^9-14 DatG service begins 
tl5-20 Date service ends 

*21-26 Estimateja Total Cost ' > 

<?27-28 Nuinber of Contacts before agreement reached 
*29-34 Date Cultural Institution signed off 
^35*40 Date Communiby Organisation signed off 



SERVICE REPORT FORM 

<?l-3 Transaction Identification (Sequentially Numbcrod) 

C4 2, indicates this is .a Service Report Fornir and 

this will also serve as a Oard NumJjer* 

<:5-6 Community Organization Identification Number 

<r7*8 Cultural Institution Identification Number 

^9-15 Ampunt of transaction 

<?16*21 Date Cl signed off (day-nionth'-year) 

^22*27 ^te CO signed^off (day-month-year) 



SERVICi; EVALUATIOI^T FORM-CtTL TURAL INSTITUTION 
*l-3 Transaction identification 

*4 ^^3, indicates .Service Evaluation Form completed by 

Cultural Institution, also serves as^ Card Numbei:. 
^5-6 Community Organization* 

<?7-8 Cultural Institution ID (*use as intGriiaX check to 
maKe sure service reports, rcqx^csts and evaluation 
have been propter ly linked for each transaction)* 

^9-14 Date (day-month-year) 

^15^16 Overall Evalxiotion (0=Very Dissatisfied, 14"Very SatiBfied) 
*17 Would provide same services to thic 

Community Organization (Indefinitely not? 5=definitely 

would) 

<il8 Would provide seme services to otiier organizations 

(Indefinitely woulrf not, definitely would) \ 
*19 'Comments (l^Ycs, 0=No) 
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S13WVICK EVALUATION-COMWDNTTY OKGANIZATION 



Transaction Identification* . 
t4 4, indicates Service Evaluation Form completed by 

Conmunity Organization; also serves as Card Nuihbeo^ 
^5-6 Cononxinity Organization 
<r7-8 Cultural Institution 
t9-14 Date (day*nvonth-year) 
/ tl5-16 Overall Evaluation (Os=very dissatisf iedf 14- very satisfied) 
tl7 Knowing what you know now, would you have'sought 
these services? 

418 Would you recommend this institution to other 
Community groups? 

419 Comments (0=No, l=Yes) 



C 



CODING FOR SERVICE REQUEST FORM 



41"3 Transaction Identif icatioh 

^4 5, indicates this card carries l>he coded description 

of the services to be rendered* 



CODING FOR SERVICE REPORT FOPM 

<^l-3 Transaction Identification 

<^4 6, indicates this card carries the coded description 

of the services actually rendered* 
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APPENDIX C 



■A 

SUMMAHy OF mNSACTIOWS AND COSTS FOR ALL 
TRAKSACnOBS REPORTEn) THROUGH 1 JAMUm I977 




7G 



American Museuro of Matural lUstory 



American Indian 



Elm-Cor 



GLIB 



HANAC 



Ht8, & Hill 
Jamaica 



l&nhood 

^teblli2ation 
for Y<nith 



Ifortbside 



I^riod I 
Staff 

traltilng - 

Visits-$105 
Dance Perf . - 

Aft*ican Cult, 
Classes-^^l^^. 
Mag^lne-^0. 
Admin* pOO, 

African cult*» 
dance ^msic - 
$1,000, 



Period. H 
FilJns-$10. 



Vislt-$75. 
Refreshments- 
$62. 



Lectures -$200. 
(peol. , flora, 
- fauna » peo.) 
Silk screen 
course-$2l+0. 
Origami class 
- $1+0. 



haw to use 
aiuseum-$l*^0 
Classes 
(itius*m^ 
' planets ) - 

$357. 
Visit - $30. 



Classe5-$36o 
Admin, -$50, 
Rioto wHshop, 
- $180, 



Period ni 
Visit-$25- 



Period IV 



African dance cl,«$l60 ^525* 

Lectures-$115 • 
(ocean/minerals) 



Visit Plane- 
tariuni-$153 




TearlJooUs - 

$1,000, 
Orirtoii-fBO, 
Supplies*$25. 
Vijsit-$35- 



Procpram on 
Man inna- 
ture - $30- 
Visit - $33, 

Rioto vksbop, 
- .$300, 



Erinting-^UOO, 
Materials - $300 
Admin. r$25< 

Slides and 
lectures -$200- 

V/eavinp class - 

$150, 
Materials - $100, 
Textile desi^ - 

$375. 
Photo wlc!5hop, $I+n5. 



Classes (environ, 
aqua-life, plains 
Itidians, Africa) 

- $225- 
Materials - $100, 
Visit - $6o, 
African dance - $65 



American MuBeuat of Matural History - 2 



Period I 



Periba H 



Period III 



Period nr 



r 



TIP 

Erojeci Return 
Casita Maria 



Bethany Fsmlly 
Circle 



Creative writing . 
and art irttshop. - 
$1,500. (into Jan. 

Photo wlishop. - . 
$2,000: 

Visits - $150. (into 
Jan.) (small anlinals 
planetarium) 

Photo xforHstaop - . 
$700. 
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Brooklyn Museum 



American Indian 



EliD-Cor 



Hmc 



Period I 

Graphics -$350 
Print lnB-$50* 
Directory - 

$250. 
Consulting - 

$910. 
Mfetterlals-$150 
Pood - $100« 
7ld]iiln«- $190« 

Art workshops - 

Supplles-$ll»0 - 
Admln« * ^ 



Period II 

Gallery 
^oject-$150- 



Period HI 



■^$150. 



? 1*0. 50 



Media traln*g 
workshop-0 



Sr* Citizens 
Day - 0 
^Intlnf; 
flyers-$35p. 



Exhlblt-$1,200 Media training Sr,*Citlzens 



Curator time - 

$55.1l» 
Cur* overhead - 

$5*51 
Mfette rials -$50, 
Admin* -$131* 



workshop*0 
Gk*-Ainer* 
Artl&ts 
Interns -$500 
Vol«'wkshop 
$33, 



Period IV 

Construction costs 
on Gallery pro^ject 
- $1,566: 



Cult'l Arts 
Training Prgnn - ■ 

$850. 
Drama (into Jan«) 

$1*85. 
Travel - $75* 
Admin* - $56* 

Pcrf 'g* Arts wkshop 
$600. 

Instruments -$170* / 
Books - $23* 
Transp, drums-$25. 
Admin. - $80* 



Supplies-$66*' 
Postage -$100r 



Day - 0 



$1,000* 

• $67* 
-> $13l», 
$200. 

Art wksbop-$270* 
WaU Mural 
Project-$12U* 



Hts. & Hills B'klyn Cult.' 

$300. 
Pood - $350* 
Gallery shop 

-$250.30 
Catalog-$10* 
Slides -$50* 
Admin,- $96.03 



Sr. Citizens 
Day - 0 
Photo print's 
- $80. 



Landmark tours - 

$l»80* 
Exhibit instal- 
lations - $500. 
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9 



Brooklyn Hiaeum - 2 



jaukaica 



Manhood 



Mobilisation 
for Youth 



Norbhside 
TIP 

Project Return 

Casita Maxia 

Henry Street 

Bethany Family 
Circle 



Beriod I 

Tour - $100 
Itoster/publi- 
cation&-^0« 
Food-t'?0« 
Ajd]nin«*$19 



Anljnatlon 
f iljD prog« 
- $Uoo. 
' Supplies-;^ »ooo« 
Travel-$150. 
Adxaln«-$150« 



Beriod ZZ 

Exhibit 

workshop-$50 
Bazaar wkshop« 

- $30. 
atour-$10e.50 
Admin.*$l8.2? 
Jewelry 

making - $U5* 
Travel - $3* 
Suppliie&-$2?« 

Video 
tredning^ 



Printing 
flyer - $6o. 



Period zn 

Tbur - $50* 
Adjnin«-$5~« 
Media 
traininR'-O 



Day care 

vlisits-$20* 
Theater group 

trip - $60* 



Period IV 

Conductor for 
Jazz hand - $36o*; 
Music - $U50. 
Musicians - $120« 



^Graphics design i 

- $690* . 
Supplies - $l»6U.10 
Admin* - $54* 
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El Mtiseo 



Period I 



Period II 



Period m 



Peripd IV 



Ainerlcan Indian 
Elm-Cor 

GLIE 

UAKAC 

Ht&< & H1U& 



Jaioalca 

Manhood 

Mobilization 
for Youth 

Northside 



TIP 

Projedt Be turn 
Casita Maria 



Puerto Mean 
music'- 0 



Puppet theater 
workshop-^ ,000* 

Foster collection 

Art vorkshop-$600 
Paerto Bican Cult, 
lectures - $75. 



Arts & crafts 

slides • ^00« 
Dance workshop 

- $600. — 
Materials -$50 - 



Bro^casting 
workshop -$600« 



$120< 
$50. 



Percussion instru* 
monts wkshop-$200« 
Materials - $255. 



Workshops - $700, 

(muslc/art/ceramics 
Materials - $X2U, 



0 



1 



8. 



Miloeum of Modern Art 



American Indian 



Elm-Cor 



HAUAC 



Ht6< & mils 



Jamaica 



Manhood 



MDbUlzation 
for Youth 

Northside 



Pferlod I 

Public rela- 
tions mrkebop 
- $30* 

S to forum-$10* 
Public rela- 
tions vork- 
shdps*$30* 



Pferiod II 



Period HI 



Pferiod IV 



Etbposal 
wrltlng-$30* 
Visit-books 
- $X0*2U. 
Pood ** $7*99 
Ad]nl6sions*^8*S3 
Adndn** $2*63 



Public rela- 
tione worki^ 
ehop-$30# 

Mascum train- 
ing program 
- ^koo* 

POblic rela- 
tions mrkshop 
- $30. 

Lecture s-$5^* 
Overhead-$5#^0 
I\jiblic rela- 
tions work- 
shops -$30* 
Tour-$192*Uo 



Exposal 
writlnp-$3o# 
Workshop on 



CuratcHTial 
mtgs«^$S30» 
2 vi6its-$X0* 



cataloging-0 Admln*-$2&« 



Proposal writing 
- $30. 



MDvie Gu^missions 
^ $27*75* ' 



1 to forum 
- $5* 

I\iblic rela- 
tions mrk- 
shop-$30* 



TrppdS^ writ ing 

- $30* 
Planning Meeting 

- $37*50 



Riblic rela- 
tions work- 
shop - $30* 



Exposal writing 
- $30. 



Mixed media 
>forkshop-$U50* 
Supplles-^SOO* 
Ad3idn*<'r $^5* 

J . 



Art .supplies for 
one kid ?- $75* 



Films - $360. 
Lectures - $300. ^ 
Admin* - $60*^ 

Lectures I film on 

photo. - $50* 
Worksliop, slides - 

$600. 
Visit-guide 

- $107*50 
Admin* - $7^*50 



Intermedia Arts 

workshop - $2U0* 
Materials - $50* 
Boards - $10*^*2 
Lecture - $50* 
^Idmin* - $35* 



Mtosemn of Modem Art - 2 

. Pfepiod I ^ Period II Period III Period IV 

TIP " \ Project Return — Henry Street — Bethany ^ 



Casita Maria 



Visit - 0 ; 
Guide - $15 « 



62^ 



( 



t 



0 



85 



Ncv Muoo 



Beriod I 
American Indian - ^ 

Ktm-Cor 



GLIE 



hauac 

HtG. & Rill 
Jaroaica 



Ifenhood 



Mu&lc le&- ' 

XnetrumentG 
- $133*25 
Books - $22 
[Admin. -$105 



Music slide 
show-$20. 

jood-$25^ 

Needlecraft 
deiDO*$20« 

Live animalG 
- $20. 

Videotapes 
niade'>$i50. 

Suppllee-$50, 

Technician 
* $50. 



Period n 



Aartfi Rrgnn 
. - $10. 



Period ni 



Period IV 



Creative 
writing - 
$972- 

Mural work- 
shop-$210 
Ttavel-$20t 
Supplies - 

$270. 
Admin. -$98*50 



< 



Worl^shop 
(necdlecraft, 
textiles) - 

$200, 
Travel -$26.^ 
Tour, lecture 

- $25.- 
Booiaet8-$U*U0 
Soda-$lU. 

.Drama workshop 

- $150, 

Admin- -$31* 
(t^50.Uo) 

Rrintmal^lnn, 
sllKscreenlnc 
- $525- — 
Admin. - $30, 
Tn^vel-$75. 



A3rt workehop-$360. 
Muelc perf-$15tf 
Travel-$100t 
Vbxstc scores-$U5. 
Materials -|6o. 
Xran&p. - $6. 
^oductlon 
expen&es-$l60* 
Copgrright permission 
- $i^ooo. 

Admin* - $S6* 

Creative writing 

- $150* 
Music workshop 

- $U95 
Books - $59- 
Mural workshop 

- $U5. 
MDdem dance 

- $90* 
Suppl'ies-$20.<^ 
Travel-$39. 
Admin. -$70. 50 



Drama workshop 

- $1*00, 
Travel *$22, 
Macreine-$H2.50 
MsLterials-;^.50. 
Admin. $UOt 



$li85. 



Suppllec-$J*0. 
> $15. 



8^ 



1 



Netf Maso - 2 



Period I ■ Period n Period III Iteriod IV 



Jtobllization Puppet 
for Yourtb wkcjiop-:^,000 

MorthBlde , Workshops 

(neejdlecrM^) 

* ^ Supiaies*!|S07^65 

Admin* 

TIP ^ Amcan dance 



D3rurraDer-$225, 
Tl:avel-$9» 
Admin 5 • 
Drama clais»$53#50 

Project' Return — Casita Maria — Henry Street — Bethany « 





